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Letter  from  the  Editor 


Sheila  Wellington 


The  College  of  DuPage  has  been  like  a second  home  for  me  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  the  Vrairie  Light  RemiP  has  been  the  hub.  I am  so  happy  for  the  wonder- 
ful connections  and  friendships  that  I have  made  because  of  my  job  at  Prairie  Light 
Keviem  the  staff  at  Student  Activities,  the  amazing  faculty  and  advisors,  the  students 
who  make  this  campus  fun,  and  the  community  members  who  care  about  this  cam- 
pus. Because  of  all  of  you,  we  received  more  submissions  this  semester  than  any 
other  semester  in  the  last  two  years.  For  those  who  were  not  published  in  this  issue, 
please  submit  next  semester.  I want  to  thank  Mrs.  Pessetti  for  leading  me  to  my  pas- 
sion in  English,  and  my  family  for  helping  me  pursue  it.  Also,  I want  to  thank  both 
Liz  Whiteacre  and  Jackie  McGrath  for  being  great  faculty  advisors  this  term.  This  is 
Liz’s  last  term  advising  for  the  Prairie  Light  Review.  I admire  her  patience  and  happy 
spirit.  There  is  no  problem  or  mistake  too  big  for  her.  She  has  shown  us  all  how  to 
take  control  of  any  situation  with  grace  and  good  humor.  She  has  been  a wonderful 
advisor,  professional  counselor,  and  a really  great  friend.  This  was  Jackie’s  first  term 
with  us,  and  I wish  her  the  best  of  luck  during  her  reign  as  advisor!  Last,  I want  to 
thank  the  College  of  DuPage  for  offering  students  this  professional  experience. 

This  publication  could  not  be  made  without  the  generous  support  of  many  peo- 
ple. The  staff  would  Hke  to  thank  Meri  Phillips,  Chris  Raposa,  Stephanie  Jaco  and 
the  Student  Activities  Office;  Susan  Schmult  and  the  Purchasing  Office;  Cathy 
Stablein;  Tammie  Bob;  Jason  Ertz  and  the  College  of  DuPage  Library;  Dr. 
Wendolyn  Tetlow,  Dr.  Sheryl  Mylan,  Dr.  Beverly  Reed,  Deb  Secara,  Paula  Burns, 
Cathie  Walker  and  the  Liberal  Arts  Division  Office;  Dr.  Joe  Collins,  our  Vice 
President  of  Academic  Affairs;  and  Dr.  Robert  Breuder,  our  President. 
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In  Remembrance... 


/iu<^^u<it  f990  — ^u«tc  J4,  200^ 


Alexa’s  poetry  was  published  in  the  Spring  2008  issue  of  Vrairie  Light  RevkiP.  On  June 
1,  2008,  Alexa  graduated  on  the  honor  roll  from  Glenbard  North  High  School.  She 
was  accepted  to  Northern  Illinois  University,  where  she  planned  to  major  in 
Psychology.  Alexa  supported  organ  donation  and  saved  three  Hves  by  donating  her 
own  organs  when  she  passed  away  June  14,  2008.  She  is  remembered  by  her  parents, 
Micki  Niebuhr  and  Sean  Bertram,  along  with  many  other  family  members  and 
friends.  As  a tribute  to  her  memory,  the  staff  of  Prairie  Light  Review  would  like  to 
share  Alexa’s  favorite  poem. 

Tummy  by  Alexa  Bertram 

Dangling  jewelry 
over-worked  muscles 
sun  burnt  skin 

Overstuffed  or  practically  starved. 

Up  to  you  what  goes  in 
or  comes  out 
the  number  of  holes 
or  how  many  ribs  can  show  through. 

Precious  babies  grow  here 
double  the  intake. 

Protruding  on  a small  child’s  body 
adorable  just  the  same. 

Vulnerable  point 
nauseating  blow. 

Some  covered  and  some 
overexposed. 

Up-chuck  reflux. 

Tells  you  when  you’re  sick 
or  allergic. 

Center  of  importance 
middle  of  your  body. 

Human  bellies  and  the  things 
we  do  to  them. 

Belly. 


Further  Reflections 
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Concrete  Canals 


Bryan  Wysopal 


When  January  decided  to  be  Spring, 

I took  a journey  down  the  concrete  canals, 

dark  and  sleek; 

hard  onyx  slabs  pressed  into  soft,  wet  earth. 


A day  lovely  and  gray 

graciously  stayed  the  ticking  hand 
as  I poled  my  barge  down  ways  that  I have  known 
for  the  eternity  that  constitutes  my  waking  years, 
making  sure  as  well,  to  visit 
those  less  noticeably  engraved 
with  the  grooves  of  my  tread. 


And  I thought: 

how  strange  to  love  and  hate  a place  so! 

How  my  memories, 

like  light  rain 

in  this  Spring-Hke  breeze 

spatter  the  whole  of  this  suburban  domain; 

a drop  here  and  there, 
to  solidify  my  claim — 

on  the  gray  shingled  rooftops, 

and  swathes  of  sickened  green; 

the  leveled,  buUdozed  hallowed  fields, 

which  were  the  stage  set 
for  my  childish  games. 

I came  at  last,  to  a wide,  hard  lake 
amid  a windy  place 

scarred  by  progress. 

There  my  black  barge  rolled  to  a halt 
at  the  shore  of  a ruined  forest 
whose  thinning  trunks 

and  colorless  heights 
could  not  conceal 
the  abodes  of  men 

as  once  they  were  able. 

Here, 

a pale  green  path 

cut  through  brown  rushes 

and  turned  away 
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out  of  sight 

affording  a brief  moment 
to  suspend  my  disbelief 
and  pretend  again 

that  where  it  led 
was  enchanting,  mysterious 

and  wholly  undiscovered. 


Further  Reflections 
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Flowing  in  the  Wind 


Melissa  Morgan 


Steal  me  away  to  where  you  wish  to  go 
Pretend  we  don’t  exist.  No  place  to  call  our  own 
Abandonment  leaves  a bread  crumb  trail 
Yet  others  have  eaten  the  path  away 

Echoes  off  the  black  cave  provoking  emotions 
Fire’s  flashlight  creates  an  orange  tint  on  your  face 
We  don’t  explain,  compare,  contrast,  no  tall  tales 
Only  a realization:  together  is  our  destined  location 

Town  to  town  like  stepping  stones 

across  the  heavy  roaring  river 

Glide  over  grassy  mountain  waves 

there’s  always  one  after  the  next 

Hear  thunder  calling  once  more 

outstretched  arms  welcome  a storm 

You  place  a dampened  flower  between  my  fingers 

turning  down  the  wayward  prairie 

Our  brief  appearance  makes  me  very  uncomfortable 
Deep  hand  painted  skies  urge  us  onward 
Sprinkle  more  crumbs  as  landmarks  go  by 
We  fade  away  never  turning  around 
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Wandering 


Connie  Padera 


black  and  white  photography 


Further  Reflections 
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Wilda  Morris 


Neighbor 


I squeezed  the  loaf  of  bread  tighter, 
as  tears  burned  a path  down  my 
dirt\^  cheeks.  Here  I was, 
in  the  middle  of  the  block, 
on  the  right  side  of  the  street, 
exacdv  where  mv  house  should  be. 

But  it  was  not. 

'Vdhat  evil  magic  had  changed  the  world? 
Where  was  my  home,  m3"  grandmother 
waiting  for  bread?  AI3"  head 
turned  to  the  ground.  I shrank, 
m\"  wails  now  larger  than  me. 

I looked  through  the  fog  of  tears. 

There  you  were:  you — the  wolf  who  ate 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood’s  grandmother; 
Peter,  Peter  who  kept  his  wife 
in  a pumpkin  shell;  the  witch 
who  tried  to  push  Hansel  into  the  oven. 

Pd  known  who  3"ou  were  since  I was  four! 
If  I peeked  betv^een  lilacs 
and  saw  3"Ou  in  t-our  garden,  I would  run. 
Fridat^s,  I saw  taxi  drivers  bring  t^ou  home, 
help  3"ou  stagger  to  the  door. 

I heard  3"our  wife  crt^ing  in  the  night, 

your  son’s  shrieks,  saw  welts 

-<  ' 

and  bruises  next  dat" — and  his  e3"es. 

Now  here  3"ou  were. 

Kneeling,  with  a tender  voice 
I’d  never  heard  you  use, 

3"ou  asked.  What’s  the  matter,  Bill3^e? 

How  could  you  understand  the  words 
I sputtered,  sating  I was  lost? 

You  touched  my  shoulder  light!}", 
pointed,  and  said.  Look, 

}"ou  can  see  }"our  house  from  here. 

I bolted  across  the  weedy  field, 
still  clutching  the  bread, 
not  saving  thank  }"Ou. 
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Lakeside 


Nick  Cafaro 


Beams  of  hope  and  joy  shooting  across  the  water’s  calm  face. 

Staring  across  to  the  setting  sun,  stepping  out  of  the  wheel  and  away  from  the 
rat  race, 

Magick  flows  through  the  air  around  you,  and  you  watch  the  trees  sway  back 
and  forth. 

As  you  sit  and  feel  the  wind  as  it  kisses  you,  a trance  slowly  creeps  upon  you. 

You  sit  and  wait  for  twilight,  the  glowing  orb  slowly  drops  from  sight. 

You  close  your  eyes  and  your  vision  ceases,  and  you  think  that  your  life  is  not 
in  so  many  pieces. 

Your  mind  becomes  as  calm  as  the  water,  you  immerse  yourself  in  thoughts  of 
nothing  at  all. 

Your  breathing  shallows  and  your  muscles  lose  tension,  from  all  reality  you 
seem  to  have  fallen. 

The  air  grows  cooler  and  you  give  a small  shiver,  as  your  mind  brings  you  back 
from  that  enlightened  river.  You  open  your  eyes  to  find  only  a little  time  lost, 
and  you  realize  that  this  trip,  for  you,  has  had  no  cost. 


Further  Reflections 
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Jon 


Laura  Tabbut 


printmaking  etching 
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Chocolate  Fingerprints 


Anqelica  Bevelle 


Sweet  indulgences  I took 
While  sneaking  in  his  mind 
Picking  through  the  drawers 
Finding  his  unmentionable  thoughts. 

Sugary  nostalgia  filled  my  heart 
While  looking  upon  his  memories  of 
The  moment  of  the  first  salutation 
The  nerves  the  anticipation  the  angst. 

Candy  coated  butterflies  fluttered 
Upon  flipping  through  his  datebook 
Dreams  of  things  to  come 
An  everlasting  love,  a happily  ever  after. 

I thought  I snuck  away  a nervous  spy 
And  he  hadn’t  noticed  me  there 
But  carelessly  I made  one  mistake 
Chocolate  fingerprints  I left  behind. 


Further  Reflections 
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Darkness  Within:... 


Alan  James  Rocca 


Just  One  of  the  Many  Stories  Behind  the  Murder  of  Kitty  Genovese 

March  13th,  2004 

Sixty  years — sixty  years  have  passed  since  that  day,  and  in  aU  that  time  I have 
made  no  reference  of  that  dark  night  until  now,  not  even  to  myself,  leaving  that 
demon  to  linger  in  my  mind,  forever  reminding  me  of  the  darkness  that  dwells 
within  me.  It  is  my  89th  year  of  life  and  I can  feel  my  old  heart  slowing.  I have 
put  it  off  too  long.  If  I’m  going  to  teU  it,  now  is  the  time.  I will  not  take  this  dark- 
ness with  me  to  my  grave. 

I am  a kiUer,  a murderer,  as  guilty  as  the  man  who  drove  the  knife.  I could  have 
called,  I was  right  next  to  a phone,  but  I couldn’t  do  it... no,  no  more  lies.  The 
truth  is  I didn’t  want  to.  I wanted  to  listen  to  her  scream,  wanted  to  watch  as  the 
last  of  her  precious  life  blood  flowed  onto  the  street,  washing  it  anew.  How  could 
it  be  that  I,  a beacon  of  high  law  and  justice,  would  find  in  myself  such  a dark 
longing? 

Even  in  my  old  age,  as  the  decades  have  eroded  my  memories  into  mere  wisps, 
I can  still  recall  that  night  as  vividly  as  if  I had  just  lived  it.  It  was  late,  fifteen  min- 
utes past  the  fourth  hour  of  the  morning.  I was  up  in  the  second  floor  of  the 
tower  and  had  just  finished  scribing  an  interpretation  of  the  Transubstantiation 
doctrine  for  review  by  my  superiors.  I yawned  heartily,  tired  but  content  with  the 
long  day’s  work.  I moved  to  fkck  the  switch  that  would  cease  the  artificial  Hght 
dangling  precariously  above  my  head  and  end  my  long  night.  Before  I could  how- 
ever, I heard  the  slam  of  a car  door  and  the  steady  click-clack  of  a woman’s  heels 
strutting  across  the  pavement.  I looked  out  my  open  window  to  see  who  could 
be  making  such  an  arrogant  racket  so  deep  into  the  night.  It  was  none  other  than 
Kitty  Genovese. 

I had  known  Kitty  to  be  the  eldest  daughter  of  a good,  moral  family  who  had 
moved  to  Connecticut  almost  10  years  earlier  to  escape  the  crime  in  New  York. 
Kitty  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  family,  and  its  black  sheep.  She  lived  a sinful 
life  style,  overstepping  the  natural  bounds  God  has  set  for  women,  but  such  was 
not  terribly  uncommon  for  that  day  and  age.  I simply  frowned  and  shook  my 
head  wondering  how  a girl  sown  into  such  a wholesome  setting  could  fall  so  far. 

It  aU  seemed  to  happen  in  slow  motion.  From  the  darkness  came  a man  in  a 
brimmed  hat  and  dark  overcoat,  the  glint  of  steel  in  his  hand.  He  sprinted  after 
young  Kitty  and  soon,  that  grey-silver  protrusion  was  thrust  deep  into  her  back, 
emerging  splattered  with  her  crimson  blood  before  diving  in  again,  the  assailant 
wrenching  the  hilt  of  the  blade  slighdy  with  a sinister  flick  of  the  wrist  before 
again  withdrawing  it.  Kitty  let  out  a scream  that  screeches  with  the  same  agoniz- 
ing clarity  now  as  it  did  back  then.  “Oh  my  God,  he  stabbed  me!  Help  me!” 

I simply  sat  in  bewilderment  and  horror,  half-questioning  if  this  was  some  iU- 
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usion,  some  dream  brought  on  by  the  late  night’s  work  all  the  while  knowing 
that  something  of  such  wretched  grasping  lucidity  could  not  be  conceived 
even  in  my  greatest  of  nightmares.  Before  the  murderer  could  finish  his  dark 
task,  light  filled  a previously  darkened  window  adjacent  from  me  and  a figure 
emerged  from  it  shouting  down  demanding  the  killer  leave  Kitty  alone.  Like  a 
demon  sprayed  with  holy  water,  the  dark  figure  shnked  back  into  the  shadows, 
apparently  fearful  of  the  exposure  of  his  wretched  ways.  Kitty  fell  to  the 
ground  and  crawled  away  to  her  apartment,  blood  flowing  freely  from  her 
open  wounds,  the  light  of  her  savior  from  the  adjacent  window  extinguished 
soon  after.  For  a moment,  I thought  it  was  over.  I thought  that  I could  fall  to 
rest  and  wake  up  the  next  morning  and  continue  on  with  my  life  and  in  time 
forget  the  evil,  which  I had  just  witnessed. 

I was  proven  wrong,  as  soon  after  the  assassin  re-emerged  from  the  dark- 
ness, searching  for  his  victim  with  the  same  frantic  intensity  and  tenaciousness 
as  a mother  does  her  lost  child.  I looked  to  the  phone  to  my  left  and  reached 
towards  it.  I had  picked  up  the  receiver  and  was  about  to  dial  when  I h\^not- 
ically  hung  up  and  resumed  my  role  as  the  secret  voyeur  to  the  dark  deed. 
Faindy  in  my  head,  I heard  the  desperate  pleading  of  all  that  I knew  to  be  right 
to  pick  up  the  phone,  but  it  could  not  penetrate  the  soft  whisper  resonating 
throughout  my  conscious  commanding  that  I sit  and  observe.  I watched  the 
man  search  for  Kitty.  It  was  not  long  before  I heard  her  scream  one  last  time 
and  I could  almost  feel  the  knife  plunging  into  my  own  heart  as  it  had  just 
done  hers.  I felt  shivers  run  down  my  spine  as  the  dark  figure  emerged  from 
the  building  moments  later,  his  coat  splotched  with  a dark  burgundy  red. 

Right  before  he  escaped  into  the  back  alleys,  home  to  aU  manners  of  sinis- 
ter creatures  both  man  and  beast,  he  looked  up  at  my  window.  I stared  direct- 
ly into  that  empty  blackness  that  was  his  hidden  face.  Fie  tipped  his  hat  to  me 
before  exiting  my  sight  for  the  last  time.  I slowly  made  my  way  over  to  the 
switch,  and  flicked  off  the  light,  allowing  myself  to  be  consumed  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

I denied  any  knowledge  of  the  event  when  questioned,  claiming  to  have 
fallen  asleep  mere  moments  before.  Over  the  past  sixty  years.  I’ve  attempted 
to  live  as  if  I were  ignorant  of  the  event,  but  not  a day  has  passed  that  I have 
not  wrestled  with  this  demon.  I know  not  the  judgment  God  passed  on  Kitty, 
aU  I know  is  that  if  I should  see  her  questioning  face  or  her  imploring  eyes 
upon  entering  the  pearly  gates,  I shall  have  no  choice  but  to  swiftly  turn 
around,  for  I can  never  explain  to  her  the  darkness  inside  me  that  permitted 
for  her  demise. 

God  have  mercy  on  my  soul. 

Father  Jaravel 


Further  Reflections 
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Remains 


Jared  C.  Kau 


I was  walking  in  the  field  when  I saw  it; 

the  leaf,  fleeing  from  the  rejected  love  of  the  tree. 

The  wind,  in  sympathy,  tried  to  carry  the  leaf  away, 
only  to  fling  it  into  the  fence,  where  it  remained  trapped 
in  agony.  It  clung  there,  staring  at  the  tree, 
who  stood  with  its  back  turned, 
coldly  pretending  it  did  nothing  wrong. 

At  first  I felt  bad  for  the  leaf, 

but  then  I noticed  something;  it’s  the  way  it  wraps  itself 
around  the  Link,  refusing  to  escape 
through  the  gaping  holes  around  it. 

And  so  it  stays, 
staring, 
withering, 
dying. 
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Leafy  Sky 


Adam  Hooczko 


black  and  white  photography 
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Homecoming 


Bob  Cenqr 


I am  grading  expository  essays  on  a crisp  autumn  afternoon  when  four  girls 
tumble  into  my  classroom.  Their  voices  ring  out  somewhere  between  giggly  and 
brassy,  first  asking,  then  demanding  to  know  why  the  middle  school  they  used  to 
know  so  well  looks  “totally  different”  now  that  they  have  been  high  school  fresh- 
men for  three  whole  months.  Before  I can  answer,  they  spot  four  markers,  each 
one  a different  color. 

“Ohmygodcanwewriteontheboard?”  they  ask.  These  girls  live  in  houses  that 
cost  more  money  than  I will  earn  in  20  years.  They  have  cell  phones  that  take  pic- 
tures and  cameras  that  play  movies.  But  drawing  on  the  dry  erase  board  normal- 
ly reserved  for  homework  assignments  and  Student  Council  announcements  is 
still  one  hell  of  a treat. 

It  is  hard  to  look  at  these  girls — each  one  a former  student  of  mine — at  their 
bony  knees  peeking  out  of  ripped  jeans,  at  their  pale  flesh  spilling  out  of  their 
tank  tops,  at  the  way  they  are  hungry  for  boys  to  be  hungry  for  them.  Yet  for  aU 
their  fourteen-year-old  bravado,  the  things  they  write  on  the  board  make  my  heart 
ache. 

“McArthur  Jr.  High  is  the  best!” 

“Enjoy  it  while  you  can!” 

“Mr.  Roberts,  we  miss  you!” 

A girl  named  Renee  turns  away  from  the  other  marker-writers  and  looks  at  me. 

“I  miss  the  smell  of  your  classroom,”  she  says,  inhaling  deeply.  What  smell  is 
thatl  I wonder.  The  knock-off  aftershave  I splashed  on  over  eight  hours  agol  The  leftover pep- 
peroni  pft^a  1 ate  for  lunch  at  my  desk  during  5 th  period  study  halll  The  post-P.E.  sweatiness 
of  my  afternoon  classes?  I smile  because  in  the  final  analysis  it  does  not  matter.  Last 
year  Renee  played  Sandy  in  our  school’s  production  of  Grease.  When  she  wore  a 
slinky  red  dress  to  school,  I half-kiddingly  asked  her  to  marry  me.  Half-kidding- 
ly,  she  said  yes. 

Following  Renee’s  lead,  the  girls  spin  away  from  the  group,  one  at  a time. 

“Mr.  Roberts,”  one  of  them  says  breathlessly.  ‘Wou’U  never  guess  what  Haney 
did  at  Homecoming!”  Haney  is  one  of  the  girl’s  classmates  who  has  not  come 
back  to  visit. 

‘Wait,  I probably  shouldn’t  tell  you,”  she  says.  Blushing  happily,  she  goes  back 
to  the  board. 

“Mr.  Roberts,”  the  next  girl  says,  “did  you  hear  about  the  party  at  Kim’s  house 
last  weekend?”  I shake  my  head  no. 

“Well,  it  was  pretty  crazy,”  she  says,  wanting  to  go  into  specifics  but  not  sure 
exacdy  how  to  proceed. 

Next  come  the  junior  high  memories. 

“Remember  the  time  Stewart  tried  to  drink  10  chocolate  milks  at  lunch  and 
threw  up  all  over  the  table?” 

“Remember  when  Jonathan  started  that  fire  in  the  science  lab?” 

“Remember  the  time  we  saw  you  buying  shampoo  at  Walgreens?” 

Without  warning  a mom  arrives,  interrupting  the  conversational  flow  and  fill- 
ing the  doorway  with  bulky  fatigue.  She  looks  at  me  with  narrowed  eyes,  then 
turns  her  attention  to  her  daughter. 

“Sally,  you  said  5 minutes — it’s  been  almost  a half  an  hour!”  she  snaps.  “I’ve 
got  to  get  your  brother  to  football  practice!”  The  girls  scurry  to  return  my  mark- 
ers, embarrassed  and  excited.  They  shout  goodbyes  over  their  shoulders,  leaving 
in  much  the  same  chaotic  way  that  they  entered. 
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For  a few  seconds  I bask  in  the  afterglow,  one  of  those  sappy  moments  that 
is  almost  enough  to  make  up  for  the  long  hours,  low  salary,  lack  of  respect,  and 
the  Teachers  Lounge  grousing  about  all  of  the  above.  I am  caught  unaware  when 
Renee  pops  her  head  back  through  the  door. 

“I  need  one  more  smell,”  she  says,  inhaling  again  like  she  means  it.  Then  she 
smiles  and  backs  out  of  the  room,  and  I listen  to  her  sneakered  footfaUs  padding 
down  the  hallway  toward  the  rest  of  her  life. 
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Memories 


Connie  Padera 


The  air  that  night  made  her  want  to  run.  Silently,  she  slid  open  her  window 
and  crept  into  the  darkness.  She  inhaled  a scent  so  strong  she  swore  that  she 
could  taste  it.  Everything  about  that  night  took  her  back  to  the  summer.  Rain  and 
smoke,  strawberries  and  vodka. . .memories.  Shivers  flew  up  her  spine  and  goose 
bumps  danced  across  her  skin.  Closing  her  eyes,  she  felt  all  rational  thought  leave 
her. 

Her  legs  started  to  move  without  any  knowledge  of  where  they  were  going. 
The  parking  lot  was  empty,  just  as  it  was  every  night,  but  she  could  still  see  the 
place  where  his  car  had  been.  So  many  times  she  had  made  that  same  silent  jour- 
ney out  her  window  and  into  his  car.  It  never  felt  like  sneaking  out  to  her.  They 
would  spend  the  night  driving  around  aimlessly;  it  felt  so  right  to  her.  How  could 
something  that  feels  so  right  be  so  wrong?  They  had  everything,  and  at  the  same 
time  nothing.  He  was  nothing. . . 

As  thoughts  of  him  drifted  in  and  out  of  her  head,  she  made  her  way  to  the 
vacant  street,  illuminated  by  the  dim  lights  overhead.  She  ran.  With  nowhere  to 
go,  she  ran.  Every  so  often  a car  would  pass,  breaking  her  trance.  She  turned  off 
of  the  main  road;  the  side  streets  were  much  darker,  much  more  peaceful.  She 
felt  the  wind  in  her  hair,  against  her  face — pushing  her,  pulling  her,  calling  out  to 
her — and  then  it  stopped. 

She  found  herself  at  a chain  fence,  staring  into  a pool  of  the  most  inviting 
water  she  had  ever  seen.  Leaning  against  the  cool  metal  of  the  fence,  she  thought 
of  aU  the  times  she  had  spent  in  that  water.  Without  thinking  she  started  to  climb, 
up  and  over  into  the  night.  She  slipped  out  of  her  shoes  and  slid  off  her  shorts 
in  one  swift  motion,  while  hastily  pulling  off  her  shirt  and  tossing  it  to  the  side. 
Eyes  closed  tight  she  dove  into  the  awaiting  water.  It  felt  Hke  silk  against  her  bare 
skin,  but  she  knew  she  couldn’t  stay  long.  She  puUed  herself  out  of  the  water  and 
sat  on  the  rough  cement  for  a moment.  Never  before  had  she  felt  so  alone,  yet 
so  content  with  herself. 

Before  anyone  could  catch  her  she  got  dressed  and  climbed  back  over  the 
fence.  She  stood  for  a few  seconds,  and  then  began  to  run  again.  Faster  and  faster 
she  sprinted  into  the  darkness  until  her  legs  couldn’t  carry  her  any  further.  She 
coUapsed  into  the  grass  and  stared  up  at  the  midnight  sky.  The  stars  sparkled  like 
white  diamonds,  and  she  knew  that  night  the  stars  were  shining  just  for  her. 

She  felt  as  if  she  were  floating,  untouchable  to  the  world.  Images  started  to 
fade  as  she  drifted  away  into  the  beautiful  darkness.  Smiling,  she  opened  her  eyes, 
and  realized  that  she  had  never  left  her  window. 
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Through  Lace 


Natalia  Nicholson 


black  and  white  photography 
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Bob  Cenqr 


Sox  Park 


The  boy’s  stomach  hums  with  warm  anticipation  as  his  family’s  rusted  AMC 
Gremlin  rattles  down  Interstate  55.  Driving  on  the  expressway  means  either  a 
family  vacation  at  the  Wisconsin  Dells  or  a White  Sox  game,  and  today  it  is  the 
second  thing. 

“Look  over  there,”  his  father  says,  pointing.  “See  the  lights?  That’s  Sox  Park.” 
The  boy  sees  the  very  tops  of  the  light  stanchions,  but  in  his  young  mind  he  can’t 
figure  out  how  they  connect  to  a baseball  game. 

“You  see  ’em?”  his  father  says,  and  the  boy  nods  because  he  is  seven  years  old 
and  his  father  is  the  smartest  man  in  the  world.  The  boy’s  father  nods,  too,  and 
the  boy  knows  he  has  given  the  right  answer. 

“Sox  Park,”  his  father  says  again,  making  the  internal  vowels  sound  like  the 
hard  edges  of  an  unfinished  concrete  block  at  the  local  quarry.  Technically  the 
crumbling  stadium  at  35th  and  Shields  is  named  after  the  miserly  patriarch  of 
Chicago’s  South  Side  baseball  team.  But  the  year  is  1976  and  it  wiU  be  two 
decades  before  professional  sports  arenas  are  named  after  airlines  and  ceU  phone 
service  providers,  so  if  you  say  Sox  Park  to  any  group  of  people  in  Chicago  they 
win  definitely  know  the  place  you  are  talking  about.  There’s  simpHcity  in  the  two- 
syUable,  seven-letter  phrase  that  is  perfect  for  this  section  of  the  city,  where  dads 
are  cops,  bartenders,  or  pipe  fitters  and  moms  are  simply  moms. 

Before  long  the  boy’s  father  puUs  the  Gremhn  into  a smaU,  graveled  area 
owned  by  a local  bail  bondsman  who  lets  Sox  fans  park  there  eighty-one  days  a 
year — pardy  because  it  is  good  PR,  but  also  because  sometimes  the  fans  who 
park  there  wind  up  being  his  cHents  later  in  the  day.  The  boy’s  father  gives  a guy 
in  a grubby  white  undershirt  an  extra  two  bucks  for  a perimeter  spot  that  wtU  let 
them  get  out  before  anyone  else  and  beat  the  post-game  rush.  Getting  stuck  in 
traffic  makes  his  father  yeU  things  out  the  window  like  Up  jours!  and  Pass  mj  ass\ — 
things  the  father  would  never  say  at  the  dinner  table  in  the  company  of  the  boy’s 
mother.  Even  though  his  father  has  tipped  the  parking  lot  attendant,  the  boy 
knows  they  wiU  not  leave  Sox  Park  until  the  final  out  has  been  recorded  (on  this 
point  his  father  has  been  absolutely  clear),  and  thus  there  wiU  stiU  be  traffic  and 
sweat  and  frustration  and  swearing  and  the  boy  smiles  just  thinking  about  it. 

On  the  way  to  the  park  the  boy  and  his  father  pass  a souvenir  stand  selling 
merchandise  from  aU  26  major  league  baseball  teams,  bright  swatches  of  color 
standing  out  in  shocking  relief  against  this  blue  collar  burg  where  Daley  har- 
rumphed his  way  to  power  and  Capone  kneecapped  his  way  past  every  enemy  but 
syphilis  and  Royko’s  typewriter  click-clacked  so  brilliantly  that  people  were  willing 
to  look  the  other  way  when  it  came  to  his  boozing.  The  boy  sees  the  blood  red 
hats  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals;  the  martial  gold-against-black  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates;  and  the  maroon-and-white,  loopy  “P”  of  the  Philadelphia  Phillies  with  a 
baseball  curled  inside  of  it.  Next  come  the  food  vendors,  but  the  boy’s  father  wiU 
smuggle  in  sandwiches  and  cans  of  pop  because  “These  guys  wiU  rip  you  off  any 
way  they  can”  and  “Why  would  I pay  a buck  fifty  for  a Coke,  for  chrissake?”  The 
one  expenditure  the  father  wiU  aUow  is  a game  program  for  25  cents  (miniature 
golf  pencU  included)  so  they  can  keep  score  and  the  boy  can  learn  things  like  an 
error  on  the  shortstop  is  recorded  “E-6”  and  when  a batter  strikes  out  looking 
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you  make  a backwards  K.  Things  you  will  never  really  need  to  know  unless  you 
are  at  a baUgame,  but  important  things  nonetheless. 

Now  the  boy  and  his  father  walk  through  the  turnstiles.  Everything  is  imme- 
diately darker  under  the  stands,  and  by  the  time  the  boy’s  eyes  have  kind  of 
adjusted  the  two  of  them  are  climbing  the  steep  ramp  to  the  concourse  and  step- 
ping into  the  sun  once  again.  Although  the  blinding  light  hurts  his  eyes  a little  bit, 
the  boy  very  much  enjoys  the  sensory  overload.  The  flouncy  organ  music  at  the 
ballpark  is  the  complete  opposite  of  the  somber  tones  at  church  where  the  boy 
is  surrounded  by  people  so  overwhelmed  by  everyday  life  that  they  latch  onto 
words  like  agape  and  Deuteronomy  just  to  get  by.  The  organist  plays  “Runaround 
Sue,”  a fan  favorite  at  Sox  Park,  and  while  the  boy  doesn’t  know  all  of  the  words, 
the  parabolic  chorus  {oh  oH  OH  oH  oh)  makes  it  easy  to  follow.  If  the  boy  listens 
hard  enough,  he  notices  an  off-key  echo  coming  from  the  left  field  bleachers  that 
for  some  reason  he  connects  to  beer. 

The  boy  and  his  father  have  seats  behind  the  third  base  line  about  halfway 
between  the  playing  field  and  the  outside  edge  of  the  stadium.  The  two-tone, 
checker-board-mowed  grass  of  the  outfield  stretches  out  in  front  of  the  boy  like 
an  unblemished,  green  future  of  making  the  Honor  RoU  and  shoveling  snow  for 
the  widow  who  lives  down  the  block.  At  home,  baseball  is  a sport  boxed  in  by  a 
hulking  Magnavox,  sharp-edged  and  hard-angled.  A ball  coming  off  the  bat  on  a 
direct  line  toward  one  of  the  screen’s  upper  corners  will  probably  be  a home  run, 
while  the  infielders’  throws  in  a 6-4-3  double  play  follow  the  neat  and  tidy  lines 
of  the  roof  on  a house  the  boy  might  draw  in  second  grade  art  class.  At  the  baU- 
game today,  the  perspective  is  different — the  boy  feels  Uke  he  is  partly  outdoors 
because  he  can  see  the  sky,  but  partly  indoors  because  there  are  walls  that  sepa- 
rate him  from  Ufe  outside  the  park.  It’s  Uke  the  difference  between  watching  the 
opening  montage  to  Hove  Hmerican  Style  and  going  to  see  4th  of  July  fireworks  Uve 
in  person. 

The  boy’s  father  opens  up  a crinkled  brown  paper  bag  and  puUs  out  two  sand- 
wiches. 

“Liver  sausage  or  bologna?”  he  asks  his  son. 

“Bologna,”  the  boy  says.  The  air  smeUs  Uke  fried  food  and  foamy  beer  and  his 
stomach  aches  for  a spicy  ballpark  sausage,  but  even  at  age  seven  the  boy  knows 
enough  to  accept  the  homemade  sandwich  and  act  as  though  he  is  happy  to  have 
it.  Under  his  breath  the  boy  starts  to  sing  the  lyrics  My  bologna  has  a first  name,  it’s 
0-S-C-A-R. . . His  father  ignores  him  and  points  toward  the  left  fielder,  warming 
up  with  a Sox  bench  player  who  is  standing  in  foul  territory. 

“See  that  guy  over  there?  Outside  the  foul  Une?” 

“What’s  he  doing  out  there?”  the  boy  asks. 

“He  goes  out  there  every  inning.  He  warms  up  the  left  fielder  while  the  other 
two  guys  play  catch.”  The  boy  nods  his  head,  not  feeUng  stupid  for  having  to  ask 
the  question,  in  fact  feeUng  kind  of  smart  because  he  has  correctly  interpreted 
the  phrase  the  other  two  guys  to  mean  the  center  fielder  and  right  fielder.  Hearing 
the  phrase  ccitch  is  enough  to  brighten  the  boy’s  already  good  mood. 

“Watch  when  the  guy  warming  up  with  the  left  fielder  comes  back  to  the 
dugout.  See  if  he  throws  the  ball  into  the  stands.”  The  boy  pauses  mid-chew  and 
watches  as  the  bench  player  jogs  all  the  way  over  to  the  edge  of  the  brick  wall  and 
hands  the  ball  to  a boy  who  looks  even  younger  than  seven. 
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“You  see  that?”  The  father  says  to  the  boy.  “Why’nt  you  go  down  there — 
maybe  you’ll  get  a ball.” 

“Now?”  the  boy  asks. 

“No,  not  now.  Next  inning,  when  the  Sox  go  out  in  the  field  again.” 

The  game  of  catch  has  ended  and  the  inning  has  begun.  The  Sox  pitcher  walks 
the  first  two  hitters,  eliciting  grumbles  from  the  boy’s  father,  who  sure  as  heU  did- 
n’t shell  out  $4.75  per  ticket  to  see  “some  jackass  making  $60,000  a year  walk  peo- 
ple. Just  throw  strikes,  for  chrissake,”  is  all  he  asks.  The  pitcher  then  induces  an 
infield  fly  rule  pop-out  and  a double  play  and  the  fans  applaud  and  the  flouncy 
organ  music  is  back.  When  the  Sox  come  up  to  bat  they  get  a lead-off  double, 
but  then  make  three  quick  outs  and  the  inning  is  over. 

“Now?”  the  boy  asks  his  father. 

“Yeah,  now.” 

The  boy  walks  quickly,  but  not  too  quickly  because  he  needs  time  to  figure  out 
if  he  should  be  nervous  or  not.  He  walks  past  an  usher  wearing  the  navy  blue  suit 
and  cap  of  an  airline  phot,  whose  eyes  are  glazed  over  with  more  important 
things  than  preventing  a seven-year-old  from  getting  an  honest-to-God  souvenir. 
The  boy  has  to  look  at  the  ground  more  than  usual  because  the  concrete  steps 
leading  down  to  the  field  are  longer  and  flatter  than  the  ones  you  find  an}nvhere 
else — tiers,  really,  more  than  steps — but  with  every  quick  upward  glance  the  field 
gets  closer  and  closer.  From  here  the  green  grass  is  a htde  more  patchy  than  it 
looks  from  their  seats,  the  infield  dirt  a little  less  smooth  and  a little  more  spike- 
marked.  It’s  the  longest  walk  through  unfamiliar  territory  the  boy  has  taken  since 
walking  to  kindergarten  just  two  years  ago,  yet  somehow  he  arrives  at  the  wall 
sooner  than  he  expected  to  and  there  is  a kind  of  hot  tightness  just  below  his 
beUy  that  makes  him  wish  he  had  gone  to  the  bathroom  earlier  in  the  game.  It 
takes  the  boy  several  moments  to  locate  the  Sox  bench  player  with  an  extra  base- 
ball because  the  sightlines  are  totally  different  at  this  level.  Turning  his  head  all 
the  way  to  the  side,  he  sees  the  player  casually  firing  the  ball  to  the  left  fielder  the 
way  big  leaguers  do  in  person,  the  ball  coming  out  of  his  hand  with  shocking 
velocity  for  such  an  easy  motion.  While  the  gentle  arc  in  reality  covers  only  60 
feet  or  so,  to  the  boy  it  goes  on  forever. 

Before  the  boy  knows  it  the  bench  player  is  jogging  toward  him — toward  the 
dugout,  actually — and  he  gets  bigger  and  bigger  with  every  jog-step,  his  face 
pockmarked  like  the  infield  dirt.  The  thin,  circus-font  “Chicago”  (all  the  letters 
look  like  they  have  elbows)  on  the  front  of  the  jersey  is  bigger  than  the  boy 
expected.  Even  bigger  is  the  pointed  tab  collar  that  gives  the  White  Sox  the  look 
of  a South  Side,  tavern-sponsored,  16-inch  softball  team. 

“Here,  here,  HERE!”  the  boy  yells  because  it  is  the  only  word  he  can  come  up 
with  and  a bolt  of  electricity  shoots  through  his  body  when  the  outfielder  makes 
eye  contact  and  lobs  the  ball  toward  him.  The  red  stitches  rotate  and  the  ball  gets 
bigger  and  time  seems  to  slow  down  until  the  ball  is  almost  within  catching  range 
and  then  both  the  ball  and  time  speed  up  and  someone  pushes  the  boy  from 
behind  and  he  bangs  his  chin  against  the  concrete  wall  and  loses  sight  of  the  ball 
altogether  and  then  he  is  down.  He  cries  out  in  pain  and  looks  up  to  see  the  sky 
and  a little  bit  of  the  upper  deck  above  him.  Once  again,  the  sightlines  are  way 
off 

The  boy  lifts  his  head  and  tries  to  sort  out  all  of  his  7-year-oid  Umbs.  His  eyes 
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sting  with  tears,  but  he  fights  them  back  because  right  now  the  idea  of  crying  in 
front  of  people  he  doesn’t  know  is  scarier  than  a little  blood  on  his  chin. 

Unfolding  himself  to  full  height,  he  sees  an  older,  taller  boy  running  up  the 
steps,  his  arm  outstretched  above  his  head,  his  hand  clutching  the  baseball  that 
the  White  Sox  bench  player  just  threw  into  the  stands.  When  the  older  boy  gets 
back  to  the  section  that  houses  his  seat,  he  high-fives  several  people  in  the  row. 
He  wears  a pair  of  light  blue  jeans  shorts  and  a black  T-shirt  with  the  sleeves  cut 
off,  his  pale  arms  starting  to  show  the  curved  hints  of  triceps.  His  father  is  a fat 
man  in  similar  shorts  and  a white  Old  Style  T-shirt,  and  after  he  high-fives  his 
son,  he  says  something  the  boy  cannot  hear.  It  must  be  funny,  though,  because 
the  rest  of  the  row  laughs  and  it  is  at  this  point — with  the  combination  of  being 
knocked  down  and  then  laughed  at — that  the  boy  bursts  into  tears.  He  starts  back 
up  the  tier-steps  toward  his  seats,  moving  much  faster  than  on  the  way  down  and 
not  caring  whether  he  trips  and  falls.  But  before  the  boy  gets  back  to  his  seat  he 
runs  into  his  father,  who  grabs  him  by  the  shoulder,  spins  him  around,  and  starts 
the  trip  back  down  toward  the  field. 

And  now  things  seem  to  be  happening  faster  and  clearer  than  they  normally 
do.  When  the  two  arrive  at  the  row  containing  the  boy  who  took  the  baU  that 
could  have  belonged,  should  have  belonged,  had  to  belong  to  the  boy,  his  father 
horses  his  way  down  the  knee-crowded  aisle,  using  the  bullish  strength  he  has 
built  up  over  a decade  of  moving  furniture  for  a living.  Several  of  the  fans  near- 
by yelp  in  protest,  but  the  boy’s  father  does  not  stop.  When  he  gets  to  the  boy 
with  the  cut-off  t-shirt  and  faint  triceps,  he  grabs  the  baseball,  then  turns  and 
underhand  tosses  it  to  his  son.  The  older  boy  looks  more  shocked  than  angry,  and 
his  fat  father  rises  in  protest. 

“What  the  heU’re  you  doing?”  the  fat  man  says 

“That’s  my  son’s  ball.” 

“BuUshit.  He  couldn’t  even  catch  the  damn  thing.”  Suddenly  people  in  the  row 
are  laughing  again  and  what  makes  it  worse  this  time  is  that  they  are  not  only 
laughing  at  the  boy,  but  also  at  his  father.  Sensing  momentum,  the  fat  man  speaks 
to  his  own  son. 

“Johnny,  go  get  your  ball  back.” 

And  much  like  the  boy  starting  to  cry  when  the  high-fiving  began,  it  is  at  this 
particular  moment  that  something  deep  inside  the  boy’s  father  clicks,  something 
primal,  something  about  being  dismissed  as  an  empty  threat,  something  about 
not  being  enough  of  a man  to  defend  his  own  family,  and  once  he  feels  the  click 
the  boy’s  father  cocks  his  meaty  right  fist  behind  his  ear  and  smacks  the  fat  man 
in  the  face.  The  fat  man  stumbles  backwards-sideways,  one  of  his  milky  white 
knees  bobbing  toward  the  surface  of  the  row  as  he  falls.  Three  men  seated  near- 
by are  suddenly  on  their  feet,  cluttering  the  tight  space  between  the  rows  of  seats. 
The  boy’s  father  strains  against  two  of  these  men,  the  muscles  in  his  neck  taut 
like  steel  cables. 

“How  about  that,  you  fat  fuck?”  the  boy’s  father  yells  at  the  still  prone  fat  man. 
“You  think  my  kid  could’ve  caught  that  one?” 

A cluster  of  Chicago  cops  arrives  at  the  scene,  pushing  past  the  airline  pilot- 
usher  and  herding  the  boy’s  father  out  into  the  open.  Wrestling  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  two  cops  snap  a pair  of  handcuffs  on  the  boy’s  father’s  wrists.  “What 
the  hell?”  the  boy’s  father  yells.  ‘Wou  got  the  wrong  guy!”  A smattering  of 
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applause  from  nearby  fans  turns  the  once  tight  stomach  into  a dull,  cold  ache.  A 
third  cop  turns  to  look  at  the  boy. 

“Hey,  pal,  is  that  your  old  man?” 

“That’s  my  dad,”  the  boy  says  quietly. 

“Well,  come  on.”  The  cop  jerks  his  head  toward  the  boy’s  father,  who  is  being 
forcibly  marched  up  the  aisle.  “You  gotta  come  too.” 

Once  everyone  reaches  the  top  of  the  steps,  it  is  ballpark-entry-in-reverse  as 
things  go  from  very  bright  and  overly  green  to  dark  again.  The  boy’s  eyes  do  not 
adjust  immediately,  so  he  can  barely  make  out  the  silhouette  of  his  father  being 
snowballed  down  the  interior  ramp.  At  ground  level  the  cops  throw  him  into  a 
small  cell  with  a chain  link  fence  as  its  outside  wall.  Initially  the  boy’s  father  stum- 
bles, then  rights  himself  and  pushes  his  face  against  the  fence.  Several  strands  of 
hair  curl  girlishly  across  his  forehead  and  the  boy  wishes  his  father  were  not  in 
handcuffs  so  he  could  push  those  strands  back  into  place  and  make  everything 
right  again.  His  father’s  face  is  red,  and  angry  spitde  dribbles  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  mouth. 

“Lemme  out  of  here!”  he  yells. 

The  caretaker  cop  nudges  the  boy’s  shoulder. 

“Come  on,  pal.  A holding  cell’s  no  place  for  a kid.”  The  two  of  them  cross  the 
walkway  to  a spot  fifty  feet  away  from  their  original  location.  While  the  boy  can 
still  see  his  father  and  hear  his  father,  he  can  no  longer  interact  with  his  father 
and  the  ache  in  his  stomach  grows  even  colder. 

Before  long  four  cops  bring  the  fat  man  down  the  ramp.  The  boy  thinks  it  is 
strange  that  they  needed  more  cops  to  bring  down  the  guy  who  got  punched  than 
the  guy  who  actually  did  the  punching,  but  maybe  that’s  how  it  works.  The  fat 
father,  now  holding  a plastic  bag  full  of  ice  against  his  jaw,  is  led  over  to  the  hold- 
ing cell.  Although  he  cannot  hear  the  conversation,  the  boy  sees  the  cops  and  the 
fat  man  talking  to  the  boy’s  father  through  the  chain  link  fence. 

“Fuck  you!”  the  boy’s  father  yells,  and  one  of  the  cops  walks  over  and  mut- 
ters something  to  the  cop  who  has  been  watching  the  boy.  He  in  turn  nods  his 
head  and  leans  down  toward  the  boy’s  level  and  puts  his  hands  on  his  knees,  com- 
ing as  close  as  he  can  to  looking  the  boy  straight  in  the  eye. 

“All  right,  pal.  I’m  gonna  make  a deal  with  you.  Gimme  that  baseball,  and  we’ll 
give  it  to  the  guy  your  old  man  punched  in  the  mouth.  You  do  that,  and  I’ll  let 
him  out,  free  to  go.  Nobody  goes  to  jail,  and  we  can  aU  go  back  to  watching  the 
game.” 

This  seems  like  an  easy  decision  to  the  boy — he  doesn’t  even  care  about  the 
baseball  any  more,  he  just  wants  his  father  out  of  the  holding  cell.  He  puUs  the 
ball  out  from  behind  his  back  and  starts  to  offer  it  to  the  cop  when  he  hears  his 
father  yelling  again. 

“That’s  my  son’s  ball!” 

The  boy  freezes  with  the  baseball  halfway  to  the  cop. 

“Come  on,  kid,  you  don’t  want  your  old  man  to  get  arrested,  do  you?”  The 
ball  stays  frozen,  and  the  boy’s  father  yells  again. 

“Goddamnit,  stop  talking  to  my  kid!”  The  cop  glances  over  his  shoulder,  then 
looks  back  at  the  boy. 

“Look,  pal,  if  you  don’t  give  me  the  ball,  we’re  gonna  have  to  book  your  old 
man.  That  means  all  kinds  of  paperwork,  plus  he  spends  the  night  in  the  cHnk.” 
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The  boy  does  not  know  what  the  word  clink  means,  but  given  the  situation  he 
guesses  it  is  an  awful  place  to  spend  the  night. 

“How’re  you  gonna  get  home  if  that  happens?  You  want  us  to  call  your 
mom?” 

“No,”  says  the  boy.  And  means  it.  The  boy’s  mother  could  have  come  to  the 
game  today,  but  he  is  pretty  sure  that  she  decided  to  stay  home  because  of  older 
boys  who  push  people  down  and  fat  men  with  milky  white  knees  and  cops  who 
say  old  man  when  they’re  talking  about  someone’s  dad.  The  boy  looks  up  at  the 
cop  and  hands  over  the  baseball. 

“Thatta  boy,”  says  the  cop.  “You  did  the  right  thing.” 

Within  minutes  the  boy’s  father  is  released  and  the  boy  is  allowed  to  rejoin  him 
and  the  two  of  them  walk  away  from  Sox  Park,  hours  before  the  final  out  of  the 
game  will  be  recorded.  His  father  has  smoothed  out  his  hair,  but  his  wrists  are 
red  and  chafed  from  the  handcuffs. 

“Why’d  you  give  the  ball  to  that  cop?”  the  boy’s  father  says.  “Didn’t  you  hear 
me  yelling?”  The  boy  says  nothing,  instead  looking  down  at  the  stubborn,  blue- 
collar  grass  that  has  fought  its  way  through  the  sidewalk  cracks  because  he  knows 
he  has  let  his  father  down  and  there  is  nothing  he  can  say  to  change  that.  Then 
they  are  back  in  the  Gremlin,  rattling  down  the  interstate  towards  his  mother  and 
a warm  dinner.  The  boy  lifts  his  bloodied  chin  and  once  again  looks  off  into  the 
distance  for  the  lights  of  Sox  Park,  but  this  time  he  cannot  see  them. 
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The  Land  of  Dimensions 


Richard  Marshalla 


upon  entering  a meditational  state 

The  stars  in  the  sky 

The  rainbow  colored  grass 

Dancing  planets 

And  prancing  moons 

Far  removed  from  everything 

Yet  so  close  and  familiar 

Frozen  desserts  made  of  Hquid  light 
Cascading  crystal  trees 

The  laughing  gnomes  pop  out  of  the  rabbit  holes 
Glowing  pyramids 

And  symmetrical  geometrical  shapes 
^AU  balanced  within  the  third  eye 

Floating  up  into  the  sky 
Tasting  the  colors  of  sugary  galaxies 
The  soothing  indigo  music  tones 
Reverberated  from  an  instrument  beyond  time 

In  this  astral  plain 
The  answers  seem  so  obvious 
The  voice  of  infinitt^  dissolves  me 
And  I become  one  with  the  universe 

I see  everything 

I am  connected 

The  equilibrium  is  discovered 

Balance  is  right 

The  barriers  are  broken 

All  illusion  has  evaporated 

I am  free 
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Cathv  Tiqhe 


litho  crayon  on  paper 
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The  Argument 


Caroline  L.  Johnson 


They  are  arguing  as  they  drive  through  traffic. 

I can  see  them,  arms  waving,  fingers  moving  furiously, 
the  old  man  at  the  wheel  lifts  his  shoulders  and 
signs  his  hands  across  the  seat,  signaling  wildly  to 
the  woman  seated  next  to  him.  She  has  her  right 
hand  holding  a lit  cigarette  by  the  window,  the 
other  periodically  answers  him  in  sign,  fingers 
dancing  madly  as  they  stop  and  go. 

The  silence  is  deafening. 
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John 


Robin  Tryloff 


M I 

color  photography 
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Icicle  Reflection 


Joshua  Merrill 
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Pat  Behles 


The  Promise  in  a Rainbow 


color  photography 
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Allium  Gestalt 


Lara  Tompkins 


color  photography 
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Landscape 


Rachelle  Hicke 


traditional  collage 
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Window 


Aichen  Ho 


color  photography 
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Autumn  Leaf  Reflection 


Joshua  Merrill 


color  photography 
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Purple  Orchids 


Steve  Van  Dyke 
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Quiescence 


Maureen  Zwier 


color  photograhy 
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Kristi  Roe 


Frozen  in  Time 


color  photography 
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Utah  Blossom 


Emmalee  Piedlow 


color  photography 
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Space  1B 


John  Krozel,  Jr. 


digital  artwork 
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The  Madman 


James  M.  Maqrini 


acrylic  on  canvas 
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Self  Portrait 


Albert  A.  Fask,  Jr. 


color  artwork 
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Untitled 


James  M.  Maqrini 


acrylic  on  canvas 
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Millenium  Park  through  Window 


Jan  Stanuch 


color  photography 
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Bodleian  Nocturne 


Laura  Tabbut 


When  the  stained  glass  sky 
Of  crystal  annealed 
Preserved  the  color 
In  tinctures  of  tone, 

The  spiked  spires  sang 
And  seven  bells  rang. 

Then  books  are  away 
Flying  feet  of  clay 
Descend  wooden  stairs 
That  time  has  blighted 
Reading  room  behind 
StiU  and  confined. 

Medieval  greenhouse 
Of  breathing  knowledge 
Take  nocturnal  rest. 

Lonely  quads  now  wake 
With  night  light  of  fire 
Let  lectured  thoughts  tire. 

If  sun  enlightens, 

Then  pale  moon  tightens 
Understanding  from 
A library  day. 

All  thoughts  brew  and  steep 
Rest  in  deep,  deep  sleep. 
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Edict  2008-6 


Diane  S.  Mattison 


An  edict  went  out  from  the  bureau  of  literacy  of  the  United  States 
Government  on  April  12,  the  year  of  our  Lord  2008,  banning  forever  from  usage 
the  word  “and.”  The  edict  declared  this  word  so  insidious,  so  ubiquitous,  that  it 
was  cluttering  the  vocabulary  as  well  as  corrupting  young  minds,  preventing  them 
from  developing  proper  communication.  Some  people  were  even  ending  their 
sentences  with  an  “and,”  expecting  other  people  to  finish  their  thoughts. 

A list  was  printed  suggesting  substitutes  such  as  “including,”  “as  well  as,” 
“even  though.”  Prizes  would  be  given  for  innovative  substitutes.  Penalties  would 
be  severe  for  any  disobedience.  Anyone  using  the  forbidden  three  letter  word 
would  have  all  writing  paraphernalia,  from  high-end  computers  to  #2  pencils, 
confiscated.  Furthermore,  to  get  people  used  to  this  edict,  for  the  first  year  the 
forbidden  three  letter  ( ) word  could  not  be  used  within  any  word,  either. 

Needless  to  say,  p-  - -emonium  ensued.  Writers  stiU  wrote,  although  their 
books  became  shorter,  as  did  the  daily  (now  weekly)  newspaper.  Publications  for 
the  masses  became  scarce  as  people  cancelled  subscriptions  to  material  they 

found  awkward  to  underst or  not  worth  the  effort.  They  found  they  lost  their 

thoughts  with  no  connective to  help  them  move  along.  The  only  happy  peo- 

ple remaining  seemed  to  be  those  who  didn’t  read  but  got  all  their  information 
from  TV  or  radio. 

On  the  plus  side,  shorter  sentences  came  back  into  vogue.  The  pace  of  life 
picked  up  a bit. 

But  rebellion  came.  Students  of  the  College  of  DuPage  arose,  led  by  those 
who  were  “streams  of  consciousness”  writers.  With  the  help  of  the  townspeople 
of  Glen  EUyn,  they  orchestrated  a unique,  desperate  protest.  They  would  do 
something  that  could  not  be  reported  unless  the  Forbidden  Word  was  used.  Men 

who  were  used  to  being  called  “pa”  volunteered  to  be  transmogrified  into  p 

as.  This  was  martyrdom,  of  course,  since  Glen  EUyn  had  no  st s of  bamboo 

with  which  to  keep  them  aUve.  The  President Secretary  of  the  Viola  Women’s 

Garden  Club  took  root  in  their  yards the  pachys ra  is  there  to  this  day. 

When  the  Mayor  decided  to  take  a st he  turned  into  a cement  statue  on  Main 

Street,  where  the  horse  trough  used  to  be. 

Just  as  the  movement  was  gaining  steam,  the  students  ran  out  of  fresh  ideas. 
Fortunately,  the  government  caved  in.  A new  edict  came  from  the  Literacy 
Bureau.  “The  use  of  the  word  ‘and’  wUl  be  aUowed  once  again,  and  again,  and 
again  if  necessary,  to  prevent  further  loss  of  Ufe.  We  regret  any  inconvenience  we 
may  have  caused.” 
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Summer’s  Innocence 


Melissa  Morgan 


We  don’t  talk  about  the  lack  of 
words,  sentences,  whole  conversations 
that  should  be  filling  the  empty  atmosphere 
like  a jar  packed  with  air  from  side  to  side. 

I just  sit  on  the  blacktop 
across  from  her  focused  face  as  she’s 
so  absorbed  into  the  kaleidoscope  colored 
chalk  she  clutches  creating  a masterpiece. 

When  she  finishes,  blue  chalk  smudged  on 

her  button  nose  coundess  colors  all  over 

her  small  frame,  she  grabs  my  small  hand, 

coating  it  with  matching  purple  residue 

Relocating  us  to  the  front  of  her  finali2ed  portrait. 

We’re  like  an  exact  mirror  image, 

on  the  blacktop  in  chalk  form  we  hold  hands. 

Same  as  this  moment. 

Above  our  heads  in  sloppy  font, 

“Best  Buddys”  with  the  sun  nodding  in  agreement. 
Pinky  promising  childish  cherishes, 
we  hear  the  calling  of  different  mothers 
across  the  playground,  we  humbly  hug 
smiling  and  giggkng  bye-byes. 

It  was  a gentle  visit 

but  I did  not  see  her  again. 
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Mourning  Comes 


Alex  Ber 


Morning  comes. 

Sunlight  shoots  through  cracks  in  the  doorway. 
Beaming  hard  the  love  of  two. 

The  door  is  opened. 

They  are  fuUy  engulfed  in  the  sunlight. 

The  warmth  is  like  nothing  they  have  ever  felt. 

Together  they  run. 

Hands  clenched, 

They  promise  to  battle  what  may  stand  in  the  way. 

Reaching  the  afternoon, 

With  the  sun  at  its  greatest  height. 

It  brings  gifts. 

Three  flowers  bloom. 

Each  showing  a different  color. 

They  can  feel  the  rays  of  gold. 

Without  warning. 

Time  finds  the  fast  lane 
And  rolls  into  the  night. 

The  promise  is  ignored. 

Hands  separate. 

And  the  two  walk  alone. 

The  sunlight  starts  to  dim. 

Dark,  grey  clouds  surround  the  once  warm  love. 
The  sun  is  pushed  lower,  and  the  night  is  born. 

The  flowers  can’t  get  any  hght. 

The  love  of  two  has  been  blackened. 

Mourning  comes. 
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Day’s  Labor  Done 


Maureen  Zwier 


black  and  white  photography 
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T.J. 


Nick  Cafaro 


Trudging  along  his  same  old  street, 
staring  again  at  his  worn  out  feet. 

Stepping  over  the  lonely  stair, 
retreating  again  into  his  one  story  lair. 

Yet  again  feeling  worn  out  and  beat, 
he  reaches  for  some  of  his  favorite  liquid  treat. 
Sitting  down  he  kicks  off  his  shoes, 
knowing  he’ll  feel  better  after  a little  booze. 

Dishes  fill  the  sink 

hamper  on  the  brink 

of  overflowing 

all  the  while  knowing 

his  envy  is  showing 

and  his  life  just  keeps  on  going. 

Everything  and  everyone  always  seem  so  unfair, 
to  the  life  he’s  led  no  one  else  can  compare. 

All  the  time  all  he  ever  seems  to  do  is  lose, 
and  it  seems  like  sometimes  it’s  just  one  big  ruse. 
Living  like  this  is  not  what  he  would  choose, 
hoping  to  feel  better  Jack  takes  a snooze. 


Tom  woke  up  quite  aware 

that  he  was  again  in  someone’s  dreary  lair. 

He  was  always  waking  up  in  the  same  old  place, 
but  his  philosophy  was,  “a  new  night  to  meet  a new  face.” 
Always  out  and  about  looking  for  women  to  chase, 
and  hopefully  tonight  that  was  to  be  the  case. 

Finding  the  car  keys  was  pretty  easy, 
oh  if  only  he  weren’t  quite  so  sleazy. 

Down  the  street  he  went,  tires  squealing, 
how  he  loved  that  powerful  feeling. 

Across  town  he  raced  to  the  first  bar  he  could  find, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  room  he  spotted  her  from  behind. 
Not  too  fast  he  walked  to  the  end  of  the  bar, 
and  he  thought  to  himself,  “Another  night  to  be  a star.” 

It  started  out  compUments,  some  drinks,  and  small  talk 
which  eventually  led  to  the  two  of  them  taking  a walk 
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just  to  the  end  of  the  street  to  his  favorite  motel, 
into  the  lobby  he’d  come  to  know  so  well. 

The  man  behind  the  desk  said,  “I  gotta  room  for  ya,  Jack” 
Tom  gave  him  a sly  grin  and  said,  “thanks  a ton,  Mack.” 


He  again  woke  up  in  that  slea2y  motel, 

and  again  wondered  why  he  didn’t  feel  so  well. 

He  put  on  his  clothes  and  left  that  creepy  place, 
once  more  wondering  why  he  had  lipstick  on  his  face. 

He  rushed  home  and  got  ready  for  his  usual  job, 
still  wondering  why  he  always  woke  up  like  a slob. 
Through  his  routine  day  Jack  went, 
never  knowing  why  his  life  felt  so  bent. 


Further  Reflections 
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Afflicted  Self-Defiance 


Robert  Krueger 


black  and  white  photography 
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Spin  to  Spiral 


Angelica  Bevelle 


He  says,  join  me  in  a drug  hazed  craze 
On  a foggy  vampire  day 
While  demons  flock  like  moths 
To  the  bright  eyes  of  a smoke  filled  sloth. 

Magic  pills  taken  with  some  gin 
Make  the  colors  run  and  the  world  spin 

He  promises  limp  limbs  of  dead  trees 

Could  be  rainbow  snakes  at  my  feet 

My  blatant  refusal  brings  a frequent  request 

To  avoid  this  man  I try  my  best 

And  yet  he  returns  with  his  daily  temptation 

Let’s  sit,  he  says,  and  spin 

Daily  I learned  to  expect  him  here 

But  one  day  he  randomly  disappeared 

Missing  like  a child  on  a milk  carton 

He  fell  too  far  into  his  temptation 

What  happened  to  him  is  something  I already  know. 

His  cycle  changed  from  spin  to  spiral. 
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Rain  of  Grace 


Patricia  Ganqas 


“Be  like  the  rain  of  grace  for  the  earth.  ” 

— Ahmad  Shamlu 

Unsteady  spring  steals  into  the  light  of  the  solitary  sunbeam, 
opening  moment  to  moment  through  the  fields  of  time. 

The  sky  is  high  over  the  deep  woods 

the  hibiscus  hedgerows, 

where  birds  fly  like  sprays  of  brilliant  pearls. 

The  rains  vill  erupt  from  the  hills  of  heaven 
careening  in  the  wind. 

The  affairs  of  the  world  could  be  set  aside 
in  this  cleansing  rain;  the  human  voice  stilled, 
as  all  bend  down  over  the  sacred  earth. 

Then,  let  all,  at  once,  release  their  prating  songs. 

\\”e  live,  not  knotting  the  ways  of  heaven — 

hearts  join  other  hearts  and  take  God’s  hand 

feel  love  under  the  dream  of  His  voice — 

write  loftt"  songs  on  \tind  and  flower, 

be  transformed  into  this  greening  spring, 

grow  radiant  beneath  the  rapmre  of  the  rains  of  grace. 
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Faded  Memories 


Kristi  Roe 


black  and  white  photography 
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Remembering  Childhood  Silence 


Mardelle  Fortier 


castles  of  mist  from  the  margarite  lips  of  moon 
fairies  fluting  secret  songs  by  the  lake 
diamonds  appearing  and  disappearing 

All  of  this  out  of  silence 

tigerlilies  to  house  magical  seeds 
jeweled  dragonfly  crowned  as  empress 
under  any  foot  the  secret  door  to  China 

Anything  can  be  born  out  of  silence 

tea  parties  stretching  out  on  timeless  afternoons 
innocent  weddings  of  dolls  in  gowns  like  icicles 
peacocks  sequined,  green,  and  ruling  the  world 

A child  can  hear  so  much  in  the  silence 
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Testing 


John  Gordon 


The  music  stops. 

A disclaimer  blares  from  the  radio. 

This  is  a test. . . had  this  been  a real 
emergency.  ..this  is  just  a test. 

He  slumps,  head  buried  in  hands, 
convinced  the  room  is  spinning. 

No  word 

since  she  stormed  out  three  days  ago. 

Their  last  scene  strobes  in  his  brain, 

a maddening  repetition 

like  a phonograph  needle  condemned 

to  track  the  grooves 

of  a broken  record. 

She  had  never  hurled  such  vile  accusations: 
You  were  a terrible. . . 

You  cheated. . . 

nor  breached  carefully  crafted 
boundaries  of  propriety: 

I should  have  married. . . 

I never  really  loved. . . 

Then  she  was  gone. 

In  deepening  darkness 
cryptic  visions 

of  their  children  invade  his  agony: 
toddlers  run  off,  look  back 
to  make  sure  they  are  being  watched; 
adolescents  defy  authority, 
challenge  curfews; 
young  adults  reject 

conventional  mores  of  sex  and  drugs. 

They  push  limits, 

test  Mom  and  Dad, 

careful  to  avoid  severing  family  ties. 

Severed  ties. 

The  thought  jolts  him  back. 

This  may  not  be  just  a test. 
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Untitled  #2 


Cathv  Tiqhe 


litho  crayon  on  paper 
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Sugar 


Wilda  Morris 


I held  my  head  in  my  hands,  thinking 
of  the  riot  of  sound  and  color  at  the  park, 
wishing  I could  run  through  the  door 
with  my  children.  Did  I have  courage 
to  leave?  I knew  if  we  went  now 
we  could  never  return,  knew  he  would  look 
for  us,  rage  stored  in  his  pockets. 

Was  there  hope,  I wondered,  lifting  my  head. 
The  sugar  bowl  sat  empty  on  the  table, 
its  cut  glass  facets  refracting  sunlight 
into  rainbows  on  drab  waUs. 

Get  your  jackets,  I said.  Somewhere 
there  had  to  be  a better  life  for  us. 

We  would  purchase  cotton  candy 

and  balloons  before  we  looked  for  shelter. 

Sometimes  children  need  a little  sugar. 
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Where  the  Mermaids  Live 


Mardelle  Fortier 


Deep,  deep,  past  the  dark  green  branches 
and  leaves  on  the  far  end  of  the  lake — 
down  to  the  secret  homes  of  silver  fish 
and  their  endless  conspiracies 

Deep  under  the  jeweled,  pearly  waves 
under  the  restless  unseen  silky  wind 
down  into  the  currents  sinister  and  flowing 
like  a candle  that  will  never  burn  out 

Deeper  than  time  and  memory  and  the  minds 
of  elves,  further  than  the  roots 
of  waxy  wild  water-lilies,  beyond  the  gleaming 
rainbow-catching  shells  of  clams 

This  is  where  the  dwelling  of  the  77  magic 
creatures,  eyes  dark  pools  of  forever  tears; 
this  is  the  hide-out,  black  and  red, 
of  the  dancing,  fluid  mermaids  and  their  friends 
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A Lovely  Evolution 


Amanda  Clemens 


Vanessa  sat  at  the  kitchen  table  and  waited  for  her  husband’s  morning  ritual 
to  begin.  As  she  thought  of  how  predictable  Rory  was,  she  couldn’t  help  but 
smile  into  her  coffee  cup.  She  glanced  at  the  clock  and  sighed.  She  was  always 
awake  before  Rory,  but  lately,  she  had  been  waking  much  earlier  than  usual  and 
faithfully  took  her  place  at  the  kitchen  table  where  she  would  wait  until  she  heard 
the  shower  start,  which  would  prompt  her  to  start  the  coffee  pot  again  and  to  set 
out  the  breakfast  dishes.  She  hated  those  dishes.  The  same  thing  everyday,  a blue 
floral  pattern  around  white  Corelle  plates.  Every  day  she  put  them  on  the  table 
for  breakfast  and  dinner.  Every  night  she  put  them  into  and  took  them  out  of  the 
dishwasher.  She  looked  out  the  window,  waited  for  the  shower  and  continued  to 
think  about  the  plates  for  which  she  felt  such  contempt. 

Rory  wanted  to  throw  his  alarm  clock  out  of  the  window.  Despite  the  fact  that 
his  alarm  had  been  set  for  the  same  time  since  he  had  attended  college,  everyday 
for  what  had  seemed  like  weeks,  his  body  fought  to  stay  asleep.  But  he  couldn’t 
fall  asleep  at  night.  He  would  lie  in  bed  next  to  his  wife  and  think  about  his  job 
and  his  classes,  utterly  unable  to  fall  into  any  stage  of  sleep.  But  most  of  all,  he 
thought  about  dinner;  how  every  night  he  would  come  home  from  work  and  find 
Vanessa  in  the  kitchen,  grading  papers  while  she  cooked  dinner,  usually  burning 
any  kind  of  bread  she  ever  attempted  to  make.  As  he  envisioned  the  dumbfound- 
ed look  on  her  face  that  made  it  seem  like  she  had  never  burned  anything  before, 
he  couldn’t  help  but  smile  into  the  darkness.  But  as  he  remembered  this,  the 
memory  was  tarnished  with  how  very  much  he  hated  their  kitchen.  Vanessa  had 
let  his  mother  decorate  it  as  a wedding  present.  She  had  given  it  a country  theme 
with  white  walls  and  blue  trim.  Useless  antique  odds  and  ends  cluttered  their 
counters  to  give  it  a “rustic”  feel.  Rory  hated  those  knickknacks  but  knew  how 
much  the  kitchen,  being  the  only  truly  decorated  room,  had  meant  to  Vanessa 
when  they  first  moved  into  their  home.  But  what  he  hated  most,  and  always  want- 
ed to  smash  against  the  wall  were  the  dishes  that  she  had  given  them — plates  that 
matched  the  walls.  Until  he  finally  drifted  off,  his  thoughts  were  always  speckled 
with  the  fantasy  of  smashing  those  plates  at  dinner  the  next  day. 

It  had  been  four  years  since  their  wedding  but  neither  Rory  nor  Vanessa  audi- 
bly remembered.  It  wasn’t  until  Rory  had  begun  to  look  for  an  art  history  book 
on  Gaudi  for  one  of  his  art  students  on  a bookshelf  in  their  shared  office  that 
he  glanced  at  the  frame  on  the  waU  that  held  their  marriage  license.  It  was  an 
antique  frame  and  looked  especially  old  in  the  early  morning  Ught,  covered  in 
dust.  Their  anniversary  was  the  next  day.  He  had  already  known  this  but  had  not 
yet  mentioned  it  to  Vanessa,  nor  she  to  him.  He  wondered  if  he  should  buy 
Vanessa  a present.  His  train  of  thought  was  cut  short  by  his  insecurities  that  she 
wouldn’t  remember  and  he  would  look  foolish.  He  quickly  dismissed  the  idea  and 
went  about  his  day.  As  he  set  up  his  studio  to  continue  working  on  his  latest 
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painting,  he  pulled  out  all  his  supplies,  including  a tiny  picture  frame  that  he  kept 
at  the  bottom  of  his  easel  whenever  he  was  working.  But  this  time  something 
stopped  him,  and  he  pulled  the  photo  close  to  have  a better  look  at  it. 

Paint  spattered  and  dented,  the  frame  looked  like  it  had  been  through  hell,  but 
the  picmre  was  still  as  beautiful  as  ever.  Ahnessa  was  looking  directly  into  the 
camera  and  laughing,  the  look  on  her  face  pure  ecstasy.  Rory  had  taken  it  as  a sur- 
prise. Right  after  they  had  been  pronounced  man  and  wife,  he  pulled  his  old  cam- 
era from  his  pocket  and  announced  to  the  crowd  “Sorry  folks,  this  is  too  beauti- 
ful to  pass  up."  As  his  memory"  came  to  an  end,  he  wiped  away  his  tears  and  put 
the  photo  in  its  place.  Vanessa  would  forever  be  both  his  muse  and  his  true  love, 
no  matter  how  distant  she  became  to  him. 

Vanessa  had  bought  a new  dress:  a pale,  ocean  blue  sundress  that  made  her 
blue  eyes  glow  and  her  blonde  hair  shine  Like  gold.  It  was  perfect  for  the  late 
August  heat  and  would  surely  catch  Roin^’s  eye.  VCdtile  she  was  shopping,  she 
thought  of  their  anniversan^  the  foUovting  day.  \Xdaat  if  he  had  forgotten?  How 
could  he?  He  was  the  one  that  insisted  on  their  marriage  License  being  framed. 
She  continued  to  worry  that  he  would  forget  as  she  went  through  the  grocery 
store  buying  all  the  ingredients  for  mostaccioli  and  garlic  bread,  the  first  meal  she 
had  ever  cooked  for  him.  As  she  reached  the  checkout,  she  suddenly  realized  that 
Rory  probably  wouldn’t  even  be  home  for  dinner  the  next  day,  especially  if  he 
didn’t  remember  the  significance  of  the  day.  She  herself  had  only  recalled  it  that 
very  morning.  In  a sudden  flight  of  panic,  Vanessa  left  her  groceries  there,  in  the 
line  for  the  casLiier,  and  walked  numbly  out  to  her  car. 

She  drove  home  and  sat  idlmg  in  the  streets  as  she  watched  Rory  move  around 
the  house,  cleaning  and  working  in  his  studio.  She  realized  that  she  had  no  idea 
what  he  was  working  on.  She  used  to  be  liis  muse,  posing  for  him  and  keeping 
him  company  in  the  studio.  Now  she  was  an  outsider  looking  in.  Vanessa  won- 
dered when  that  had  happened,  when  she  and  Rory  had  pulled  apart.  Did  it  hap- 
pen before  or  after  she  slipped  on  their  stairs  and  went  to  the  hospital?  She  shut 
her  mind  to  those  sad  and  dreary  thoughts  and  forced  herself  to  move.  She 
pulled  into  the  driveway  and  made  herself  stop  crying  before  she  went  inside.  As 
she  thawed  the  chicken  breast  for  dinner  in  the  microwave,  she  watched  it  spin 
and  thought  of  how  strange  it  was  to  still  want  to  be  near  someone  who  contin- 
ually pulled  liimself  away  from  her.  She  took  off  her  wedding  band  and  wistful- 
ly looked  at  the  inscription,  “True  Love,”  the  only  plausible  reason  why  she  would 
ever  want  to  stav. 

As  Rory  lay  next  to  his  wife  that  night  and  listened  to  the  melodic  sounds  of 
her  breatliing,  he  realized  that  he  could  not  remember  the  last  time  they  had 
kissed.  Kdssing  Vanessa  had  once  been  his  favorite  part  of  walking  through  their 
door  at  night.  He  began  to  wonder  why  he  had  stopped  doing  so  every  night.  He 
thought  of  all  the  excuses  he  could  make  for  his  neglect  of  affection:  he  brought 
much  more  work  home  with  him  now  and  his  hands  were  full,  she  had  changed 
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the  spot  where  she  graded  papers  across  the  room  from  the  door,  or  even  that 
they  had  grown  out  of  the  honeymoon  stage  in  their  relationship.  He  continued 
to  mull  over  these  excuses  all  the  while  ignoring  the  tugging  sensation  in  the  pitof 
his  stomach  that  reminded  him  that  he  was  ignoring  the  real  reason  behind  their 
behavior  shift.  Deep  down  he  knew  that  everything  in  their  relationship  would 
always  come  back  to  the  baby.  The  immensity  of  the  effects  that  such  a small 
being  could  have  on  a relationship  was  amazing  and  Rory  knew  that  no  matter 
how  many  books  he  read  or  therapists  he  spoke  to  he  would  never  be  able  to 
completely  mend  the  rift  that  separated  Vanessa  and  himself.  Deeply  saddened 
by  this  realization,  he  gently  leaned  over  and  kissed  his  wife,  wishing  for  a way  to 
make  her  love  him  again. 

Vanessa  woke  up  with  a smile  on  her  face  and  for  a moment  was  quite  disori- 
ented. Something  about  this  particular  morning  was  different.  She  had  mixed 
emotions  as  she  realized  that  everything  was  different  because  she  had  awoken  in 
Rory’s  arms.  Feelings  of  familiarity  and  an  awkward  strangeness  intertwined 
themselves  around  Vanessa’s  heart,  causing  her  to  want  to  stay  and  leave  simulta- 
neously. She  lay  in  his  arms  a few  minutes  before  gently  getting  off  the  bed.  She 
glanced  back  and  saw  that  Rory  too  had  a smile  on  his  sleeping  face.  She  walked 
down  the  hall  past  the  closed  door  and  stopped.  Something  made  her  turn 
around  and  open  that  door.  It  was  the  baby’s  room.  Or  what  was  intended  to  be 
the  baby’s  room.  Vanessa  felt  the  tears  come  to  her  eyes  as  she  touched  her  stom- 
ach. It  had  been  nearly  two  years  since  she  had  lost  their  baby.  Not  a day  went  by 
when  she  didn’t  imagine  what  her  life  could  have  been  Hke  if  she  hadn’t  been  in 
such  a hurry  to  leave  and  slipped  on  the  icy  steps.  She  knew  that  she  had  not  only 
lost  her  baby  in  that  moment,  but  her  husband  and  her  world.  She  left  the  room 
and  went  back  to  the  bedroom.  She  leaned  over  the  bed  and  kissed  Rory  like  she 
had  neglected  to  do  so  since  that  day.  In  a single  moment  she  had  found  the 
determination  to  win  her  husband  back  and  to  take  control  of  her  life.  No  ther- 
apist or  book  could  have  ever  helped  her  come  to  that  conclusion.  As  Rory  awoke 
and  smiled  at  her,  she  smiled  back,  said  good  morning  and  went  downstairs  to 
cook  breakfast. 

Rory  had  never  been  so  confused  in  his  life.  He  felt  as  if  he  was  in  a dream. 
His  fingers  touched  his  lips  where  Vanessa’s  had  been  only  seconds  before.  He 
skipped  his  normal  morning  routine  and  slowly  walked  down  the  stairs.  He  saw 
Vanessa  standing  at  the  stove  making  eggs.  He  walked  over  to  the  table  and  sat 
down,  still  reeling  about  how  she  had  kissed  him.  He  picked  up  his  plate  and 
looked  at  his  reflection  in  the  pristine  white  surface.  Vanessa  turned  around  and 
smiled  at  him.  He  felt  it  slipping  but  did  not  try  to  catch  it.  The  plate  shattered 
on  the  floor.  As  she  made  her  way  over  the  table  Rory  only  expected  the  worst. 
He  had  clearly  ruined  this  moment  for  them.  But,  she  picked  up  the  plate  and 
dropped  it  on  the  floor,  smiled  at  him  again,  and  said,  “I  have  always  hated  those 
plates.”  Rory  quickly  stood  up  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  He  whispered,  “Happy 
Anniversary,  Baby”  in  her  ears  as  he  held  her  close  to  him. 
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Silent  Winter’s  Night 


Pat  Behles 


black  and  white  photography 
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Into  the  Mire 


Steven  Bert 


What  malignant  desires  rampage  the  soul 
Spread  out  their  strands  and  latch  to  this  hull 
What  transgressions  have  risen 
Through  heart’s  indecision 
To  plunder  this  ship  by  spasmodic  quip 

Lights  from  the  stars  send  stares  to  my  scars 

Looking  right  through  me,  emptiness  mars 

The  more  inward  I reach 

The  more  outward  I’m  breached 

In  vain  I maintain,  and  grapple  disdain 

But  disruption  eloped  with  divinity’s  essence 
Crashing  spunk  virtues  to  sully  my  presence 
My  stronghold  unveded 
Then  fortitude  failed 
Downward  I dipped  to  the  deep 

Swallowed  by  blue,  and  wallowed  by  none 
I took  my  last  breath,  and  sought  for  the  sun 
But  my  eyes  dried  up,  as  my  heart  turned  to  stone 
The  world  turned  gray  and  I left  it  alone 

Images  blurred  by  to  a phantom’s  reflection 
Caught  up  in  desire  I sunk  in  the  mire 
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A Chance  Lost 


Brvan  Wvsopal 


Like  many  remembered  summer  days,  this  one  was  sweedy  scented  and  sooth- 
ingly warm.  A young  boy,  clad  in  everyday  clothing  befitting  of  an  average  eight 
year  old,  but  wearing  an  out  of  place,  blue  hat  of  an  indescribable  nature,  armed 
with  a knapsack  full  of  strange  and  useless  contents  (including  a sandwich)  and 
a walking  stick  just  barely  taller  than  himself  which  he  referred  to  as  a “staff,” 
closed  the  door  to  Ihs  home  and  stepped  into  the  warmth  and  promise  of  a new 
morning. 

Though  cars  passed  on  the  street  and  power  tools  buzzed  and  clamored  all 
about  the  neighborhood,  the  boy  did  not  take  much  notice.  His  mind  was  on 
other  places  as  he  crossed  the  yard  Ha  the  lawn,  ignoring  the  convenience  of  the 
sidewalk  so  graciously  laid  out  for  him  by  higher  hands.  Today  was  adventure  daj\ 
He  continued  on  beneath  the  gloving,  tsavorite  canopy  of  a tree  that  has  long 
since  died  and  been  removed  from  the  front  yard,  and  headed  north. 

The  best  place  to  start  advenmring  was  the  park  of  course,  just  down  and 
across  the  street;  an  infinitely  malleable  location,  alv^ays  suited  to  the  needs  of 
whatever  fantasy  required  a stage.  And  there  he  found  himself,  crossing  the  little 
ditch  which  separated  the  orderly,  paved  road  from  the  tracts  of  wild  lands,  step- 
ping on  a large,  flat  rock  out  of  habit,  and  entering  the  wide,  wide  world. 

In  those  dat^s,  it  was  easy  for  one  to  dismiss  the  tennis  and  basketball  courts 
next  to  the  brightly  colored  playground,  and  the  general  riff-raff  who  crawled 
over  the  lawns,  the  trees  and  the  single,  dominating  hill  like  ants  on  discarded 
fruit.  Today,  the  boy’s  mindset  was  perfect,  just  the  right  amount  of  belief  was 
working  his  eyes  away  from  earthly,  man-made  modern  things  and  shifting  his 
gaze  to  all  those  more  elusive  that  dv-elt  beneath  the  obvious  surfaces. 

At  the  back  of  the  park,  on  the  northernmost  edge,  there  stood  many  trees 
which  comprised  the  bulk  of  vTat  was  then  simply  called  the  woods  (sometimes  it 
had  more  specific  names,  but  this  was  its  general  title).  Here  was  where  the  white, 
gravelly,  stone  road  which  cut  the  park  in  twain  met  the  shadows  of  the  thickest 
trees — the  outer  wall  of  the  woods,  and  here  was  where  the  boy  came  to  a halt 
before  tv^o  tall  birch  trees  and  decided  that  it  had  been  an  arduous  journey  thus 
far  and  the  time  was  ripe  to  mrn  his  attention  to  the  aforementioned  sandwich. 

The  spot  was  inconspicuous  enough,  much  like  the  entire  wood  itself,  and 
there  was  nothing  outstanding  about  it.  The  trees  were  normal,  there  were  peo- 
ple about,  and  no  one  at  aU  took  note  of  the  young  boy  who  sat  chewing  a hasti- 
ly constructed  sandwich  and  scrutinizing  a pair  of  taU  birch  trees,  whose  black 
and  white  charcoal  trunks  looked,  to  his  eyes,  curiously  like  a door.  Ignoring  the 
summer  riff-raff  buzzing  all  around  him,  he  finished  his  sandwich  quickl}^  stood, 
and  passed  between  the  trunks  without  ceremony. 

Perhaps  it  w^as  mere  imagination,  of  w^hich  a young  boy  is  never  short,  but 
something  w^as  incongruous  and  deviant  from  his  expectations  upon  emergence 
on  the  other  side.  For  the  entirety-  of  his  life  he  had  explored  and  adventured  in 
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this  park,  he  had  not  really  expected  there  to  be  an  other  sid&.  This  was  not  the 
place  he  had  expected  to  find  himself  upon  passing  twixt  the  birches — of  course 
he  had  never  thought  to  pass  between  these  two  particular  trees  before. 

Wdiat  met  his  gaze  was  a glade  whose  walls  and  overhanging  ceiling  complete- 
ly shut  out  the  surrounding  park.  Patches  of  red,  purple,  yellow  and  green  dot- 
ted the  ground  in  the  form  of  various  flowers  and  clover  forests.  While  not  par- 
ticularly unnatural  of  the  woods  at  the  back  of  the  park  in  those  bygone  years  to 
resemble  at  least  a small  forest,  the  boy  felt  oddly  as  though  he  was  somewhere 
verv  vast.  He  was  quite  positive  as  well,  that  this  place  could  not  physically  be  con- 
tained vtithin  the  little  wood  given  his  formidable  knowledge  of  its  twists  and 
turns,  at  least  not  without  having  been  discovered  before.  What  is  more,  there 
was  a distinct  sound  of  water  in  motion  coming  from  some  undefined  source!  So 
here  he  stood,  in  a place  for  which  he  had  absolutely  no  recogmtion,  nor  memo- 
ry of,  surrounded  bv  flowers  that  he  was  sure  could  not  be  there,  and  beset  by 
the  sound  of  moving  water  of  which  he  was  positive  the  park  had  none!  To  his 
left  and  straight  ahead,  there  was  a pile  of  sticks  that  appeared  to  have  been 
stacked  by  animals.  He  attributed  this  to  the  “beavers”  (which  were  actually 
woodchucks)  that  inhabited  the  park  in  those  days,  and  it  was  from  beyond  this 
“dam”  that  the  sound  of  moving  water  seemed  to  be  emanating,  although  it  was 
rather  directionless. 

This  moment  absolutely  sang  with  the  song  of  something  important  and  out 
of  the  ordinarv,  yet  the  young  adventurer  made  no  attempt  to  explore  this  place. 
He  was  hesitant.  Perhaps  1 should  not  be  here.  He  thought  to  himself.  Perhaps  I was  not 
meant  to  see  this.  His  imaginative  mind  convinced  him,  after  the  space  of  what 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a few  minutes  that  it  was  time  to  leave,  and  with- 
out having  stepped  more  than  tv^o  paces  beyond  the  threshold,  he  turned  back 
and  disappeared  through  the  birch-trunk  doorway  and  left  the  weird  glade 
behind. 

That  night,  after  a day  of  adventuring  elsewhere,  the  young  boy  returned 
home  ha\ting  found  nothing  of  equal  or  greater  interest  than  the  strange  glade 
between  the  birch  trees. 

As  he  settled  into  bed,  sleep)’,  aromatic  summer  air  gently  puffing  though  his 
window,  causing  his  curtains  to  fill  and  fall  like  sails,  the  boy  resolved  that  he 
would  have  to  go  back.  He  did  not  know  why  he  had  left  without  exploring  more 
thoroughly,  and  he  could  not  explain  to  himself  why  he  had  not  gone  back  at 
some  point  later  in  the  day.  But  now,  as  his  eyelids  became  uncontrollably  heavy 
and  he  drifted  off  to  even  more  intangible  worlds,  he  was  positive  that  there  was 
something  not  to  be  missed.  He  would  return  to  the  birches  on  the  morrow. 

The  following  dav  began  like  its  predecessor,  with  the  selective  discrimination 
of  memory,  'which  rules  out  mosquitoes,  excessive  humidity  and  heat,  leaving 
only  the  golden  radiance  and  fragrant,  breezy  purity  of  the  ideal  summer  day.  The 
boy  w-as  once  again  up  in  arms  and  passing  by  yet  more  landmarks  and  bits  of 
the  old  neighborhood  long  since  lost  to  time,  on  his  errand  of  mystery.  Once 
again,  he  passed  over  concrete  and  dirt,  over  the  threshold  of  the  park,  across  the 
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big  flat  stone,  past  the  tennis  and  basketball  courts  next  to  the  playground  and 
the  big,  towering  hill  with  its  trees  and  slopes,  until  he  came  again  to  the  edge  of 
the  woods  and  stood  beneath  the  shadowy  heights  of  the  tall,  plain  birch  trees. 

This  was  it.  The  idea  crossed  his  mind  that  if  this  were  something  out  of  the 
ordinary,  something  truly  different,  and  if  he  were  not  supposed  to  bear  witness 
to  it  like  he  had  considered  was  the  case,  he  may  be  punished.  (The  dividing  wall 
between  reality  and  fantasy  is  so  incredibly  transparent  when  one  is  a child!) 
Resigning  himself  to  whatever  fate  awaited  him  and  experiencing  a strange  tin- 
gling sensation — a mixture  of  nervousness  and  brewing  excitement  perhaps, 
which  began  in  his  middle  and  quickly  spread  all  throughout  his  body,  he  straight- 
ened his  funny  litde  hat,  adjusted  his  grip  on  his  staff,  took  a breath,  and  left  the 
glowing  morning  behind  as  he  passed  between  the  trunks  once  more. 

He  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  The  glade  was  stfU  there,  out  of  place  as  ever, 
only  now. . .it  was  dead.  Where  flowers  and  clover  had  been,  all  was  withered  and 
brown,  the  splendid,  though  earthly  colors  had  given  way  to  an  even  more  earth- 
ly shade  of  umber  which  permeated  all  that  the  boy  could  see.  The  “dam”  was 
still  there,  but  nearly  invisible  among  the  rest  of  the  drained  flora,  and  the  sound 
of  running  water  was  nowhere  to  be  heard.  It  was  gone. 

More  shocked  and  confused  than  anything  else,  the  boy  looked  around  per- 
haps thrice  then  backed  out,  his  mind  racing  all  the  while,  attempting  to  under- 
stand the  implications,  the  reality  of  his  hidden  glade.  He  left  then,  not  so  much 
sad  as  introspective,  and  went  home  without  further  distraction.  His  adventures 
for  the  day  were  done,  nearly  as  quickly  as  they  had  begun. 

Years  later,  through  a series  of  renovations  which  culminated  in  more  harm 
than  good  (though  the  renovators  would  argue  otherwise),  the  woods  at  the  north 
end  of  the  park  was  destroyed,  bulldozed  to  the  ground  by  private  interest,  and 
the  birches  were  lost  forever,  as  was  the  glade,  which  never  showed  itself  again, 
in  any  case.  Of  course,  the  boy  never  thought  to  go  looking  for  it  again.  Or,  per- 
haps he  did  remrn,  only  to  find  what  he  had  first  expected:  tangled  thicket  and 
thorny  briar,  something  far  more  suited  to  the  laws  of  logic  in  place  of  the 
remains  of  the  hidden  glade.  Whatever  the  truth,  the  boy  resigned  himself  to  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  seen  something,  of  what  nature  he  could  never  be  sure, 
and  as  he  grew,  he  decided  that  perhaps  it  was  best  that  way. 
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Tree  House 


Writer  C.  Clayton 


My  tree  house 
Is  breaking  down 
After  two  decades. 

Weathered  planks  submit  to 
Nature’s  insistence. 

Before  I started  to 
Build  my  house, 

The  planks  were 
Covered  in 
A fine  charcoal  dust: 

A thin  layer  of  self-destruction 
Recovered  from  a 
Trainload  of  lumber  that 
Caught  fire  and  burned. 

Unwanted  and  under-valued, 
The  planks  were 
Prized  by  me: 

One  decade  old. 

Unwanted  and  under-valued. 
Prized  by  no-one,  and 
Covered  in 

A thin  layer  of  self-destruction. 
Consumed  in  my  parents’ 
Inferno  marriage. 

From  the  wreckage,  I 
Built  my  house  in 
A giant  wiUow  tree 
By  a stream 
Protected  from  the  sun 
Bowing  to  the  wind 
And  to  no-one  else. 
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Alex  Ben 


Iron  Lids 


Squinting  through  mv  iron  lids, 

Blurring  out  what  was  and  is. . . 

Reflecting  what  is  above,  to  the  ground  to  be  seen. 
Creating  a breath  dressed  in  brown  and  green. 

Peering  under  the  curtains  end. 

My  perception,  this  will  bend. . . 

Pulling  life  up  from  this  crumbled  ground. 

Here,  t^our  presence  is  sure  to  be  found. 

The  sky’s  fire  has  shone. 

The  cool  breeze  has  blown. 

I know  it’s  you  who  was  and  is. 

But  still  I squint 

. . .through  these  iron  lids. 
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The  2009  Prairie  Poetry  Award 


Liz  Whiteacre 


This  award  honors  the  poetic  talents  of  students  and  community  members  in 
District  502.  Participants  were  invited  to  submit  up  to  three  previously  unpublished 
poems,  and  a team  of  C.O.D.  English  faculty,  Professors  Linda  Elaine,  Tia 
Greenfield,  and  Chris  Picard,  selected  ten  finalists. 

This  year,  the  contest’s  guest  judge  was  Curtis  L.  Crisler,  and  he  selected  the  con- 
tests’ four  winners.  Crisler  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Creative  Writing  at  Indiana 
L niversip,"  Purdue  University  Fort  Wayne  (IPFW’),  and  his  forthcoming  book,  tenta- 
tively called  Vulling  Scabs,  will  be  released  soon  by  Aquarius  Press.  He  won  the  2008 
Iveyhole  Chapbook  Award  for  Spill.  His  book  'Tough  B(^  Sonatas  was  published  in 
2007.  He  is  a Cave  Canem  Fellow  and  has  been  published  in  many  journals  and  mag- 
azines. 

Our  2009  winners  are  Tricia  Marcella  Cimera,  Wilda  Morris,  Kendra  Juskus,  and 
^Echelle  Parks.  Their  poems,  which  were  part  of  their  contest  entries,  follow.  The 
winners  also  participated  in  a private  workshop  with  Mr.  Crisler  and  will  be  honored 
at  The  Prairie  Light  Keview  Spring  2009  Publication  Party. 

Tricia  Cimera  loves  to  read,  travel,  day-dream  and  study  human  nature.  The 
medium  of  poetry  suits  her  because  it  can  be  small  (a  few  lines)  but  compress  so 
much  intensity  in  tricky  ways.  She  lives  with  her  sweetheart,  Rob,  three  cats  and 
a 25  year  old  African  Gray  parrot  in  an  old,  quirky  house  and  works  as  an  Office 

Manager. 

Kendra  Langdon  Juskus  recendy  moved  to  DuPage  County  from  Washington, 
DC.  She  is  the  managing  editor  of  Tlourish  Quarterly,  the  journal  of  Tlourish,  a 
faith-based  environmental  stewardship  network.  She  writes  from  Wheaton, 
where  she  lives  with  her  husband,  Ryan. 


Wilda  Morris  is  Workshop  Chair  of  Poets  and  Patrons  of  Chicago  and  Past 
President  of  the  Illinois  State  Poetry  Society.  She  has  published  poetry  in  a num- 
ber of  journals  and  other  periodicals  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and 
in  several  anthologies.  Her  book,  Sc^echwan  Shrimp  and  Fortune  Cookies:  Poems  from  a 
Chinese  PLstaurant,  was  published  by  Rockford  Writers’  Guild  Press  in  2008. 

Michelle  Parks  graduated  from  the  National  University  of  Singapore  and  taught 
ESL  before  working  at  a telecommunications  company.  She  lives  in  Lisle  with  her 
husband  and  two  children.  She  enjoys  poetry,  art  and  Buddhist  philosophy  and  is 
currentiv  taking  Painting  1 at  C.O.D. 

For  more  information  about  future  Prairie  Awards  in  poetry,  fiction  and  creative 
nonfiction,  please  email  litaward@cod.edu. 
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The  Poem  that  Waits  Across  the  Street 


Tricia  Marcela  Cimera 


My  father  touches  my  hand, 

asks  if  I will 

write  a poem 

about  him 

after  he  dies. 

He  wants  to  be 
remembered. 

How  could  I not? 

The  poem  is  there, 
across  the  street, 
shimmering  like  water, 

Hke  hot  tears 
above  the  sidewalk. 

I can  see  it 
already  forming, 
wavelets  of  words 
waving  at  me.  (not  yet) 

We  stand 

on  the  street  corner, 
my  father  holds  my  hand, 
still  believing  I 
might  dart  out  (don’t  go) 
before  the  light  changes. 

I want  the  light 
to  stay  red  (stay) 
a long,  long  time. 

We  hold  hands 
very  tight. 

Once  the  light  changes, 
my  father  must  cross 
the  wide  street 

and  the  poem  must  be  written, 
signaling  my  loss. 

That  poem  can  wait, 
shimmering  (wait) 
across  the  street. 

I hold  my  father’s  hand. 
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Night  Train 


Kendra  Juskus 


When  the  night  rides  the  train, 
it  sits  in  the  coal  car. 

It  thrusts  its  starry  head 

into  the  charcoal  belly  of  the  dark 

and  grins  as  the  wind 

whips  through  its  constellations. 

When  the  train  that  carries  that  night 

pushes  past  us, 

dark  and  charred, 

the  night  reaches  down, 

takes  my  hair  in  its  hands, 

laughs  dew  in  your  face, 

and  dances  a wild  jig 

atop  the  coal  car 

rushing  west. 
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Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Joliet,  April  2008 


Wilda  Morris 


Twenty  fidgety  pigeons  sit  in  rows 
behind  the  cross  on  the  roof 
of  this  abandoned  edifice, 

a congregation  as  staunch, 
as  devout,  as  parishioners 
who  once  gathered  in  the  nave. 

They  worship  with  wing  beat, 
witness  with  coos,  are  satisfied 
with  a crumb  of  broken  bread, 
would  welcome  one  sip  of  wine. 
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Dead  Lizard 


Michelle  Parks 


Once  in  my  parents’  decrepit  house 
I found  a dead  lizard  floating  beUy-up 
in  a jar  of  golden  honey. 

Horrible  and  holy, 

curled  swastika  in  a luminous  circle. 

Two  pale  globules  in  its  soft  translucent  belly, 
like  eggs, 
or  eyes, 

or  entire  galaxies. 
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Submission  Guidelines 


Please  submit  original  works  of  short  fiction,  nonfiction,  poetry,  photography 
and  2-D  and  3-D  artwork  of  any  media  from  students,  faculty,  staff  and  the  College 
of  DuPage  District  502  community  All  submissions  are  anonymously  reviewed 
twice  a year  for  fall  and  spring  issues.  Guidelines  for  the  presentation  of  your  work 
and  letters  of  authenticity  may  be  found  online  at  www.prairielightreview.com. 
Questions?  Contact  the  editors  at  plre@cod.edu  or  630-942-2733. 


Join  the  PLR  Editorial  Team 


Work  coUaboratively  with  classmates  in  English  2210  to  create  and  market  the 
next  issue  of  The  Prairie  Tight  Teview^  College  of  DuPage ’s  award-winning  literary 
magazine.  As  a member  of  the  editorial  team,  you  will  experience  many  different 
publication  techniques,  including  tracking  submissions,  content  selection,  layout 
decisions,  copyediting,  distribution,  office  management,  marketing,  fundraising,  and 
coordinating  special  events  like  open  mics. 

To  join  the  editiorial  team,  enroll  in  English  2210.  You  will  find  more  informa- 
tion about  the  course  at  www.prairielightreview.com.  This  course  meets  on  the  Glen 
EUyn  Campus,  SRC  1558,  on  Wednesdays  from  12:00  p.m.  to  1:50  p.m.  each  term. 
Please  contact  Advisor  Jackie  McGrath  with  questions  at  mcgrathj@cod.edu  or  630- 
942-2709. 


www.prairielightreview.com 
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